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MANAGEMENT 
REVIEW 


September, 1930 


Budgeting for the Medium Sized Business * 
By Frank L. Sweetser, Partner, 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan 


I have learned in all my dealings in business and in life that it 
pays to put first things first. The first and most important consid- 
eration in all our affairs is our human relations. If these are right, 
everything else will be all right. 


What Is A Budget? It is not what most people conceive it to be, 
It is not a lot of figures about sums of money to be set aside for definite 
expenditures, nor is it a series of graphic charts, nor multitudes of 
sheets indicating limits not to be exceeded. It is a psychological device. 
Its primary object is to make people think—to make everybody in the 
entire organization think. It is hard work to think. We all need 
something to help make us think. 


Why Have A Budget? Every business needs a carefully planned, 
complete budget of all of its operations, because without it we guess, 
we jump at conclusions and find out too late that we were wrong. 
Knowledge is power ; therefore, get the facts. 

We need budgets to serve as a basis for comparisons that are bet- 
ter than those in common use. It is unfortunately true that account- 
ants for the most part always have insisted and still persist in making 
our statistical comparisons with past history, such as last month, the 
same month last year, or the same period last year. By the use of a 
budget we secure a new point of view; instead of looking backward 
we propose to look forward. It is necessary, of course, to use the past 
and all the historical facts available, but these alone are not enough. 


* Presented at the A. M, A, Regional Conference held in Denver, July 29 and 30, 1930. 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to pe ae the 
members ideas which it is hoped we: prove interesting and informative, but the iation does 


by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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We must add the best knowledge which the best brains in the organi- 
zation can furnish to project into our budget standards of performance 
which will serve as a basis for comparison with current events in the 
coming months. 

When properly prepared and used, the budget becomes the best 
kind of executive tool. It eliminates guessing. It makes accounting 
effective. It points the way to action. It enables the key men of the 
organization to reduce costs by the elimination of unnecessary waste 


and gives that assurance which is possible only through mastery of any 
situation, 


Preparation. The first step in preparing the way is the organiza- 
tion of the personnel. Thus you see that human relations come first. 
The entire business should be departmentized (Figure 1) in such a man- 
ner that the responsibilities and authorities of the organization layout 
are recognized. It is usually desirable to prepare an organization chart 
(Figure 2). In a manufacturing business there would be two classes of 
departments—(1) operating departments or those which produce the 
product and (2) the contributory departments which are those rendering 
service, although not actually engaged in the process of manufacture. 
Each of these departments must be headed up by an individual whose 
responsibilities are clearly defined and who accepts the authority for 


the proper conduct and cost of operation of the activities of his depart- 
ment. 





Fic. 1. DEPARTMENTS: INDICATING RESPONSIBILITIES AND AUTHORITIES IN THE 
ORGANIZATION 


Tt is essential to departmentize activities, using the most natural arrangement, either by 
locations, functions, or authorities. Always a department must be composed, not alone of groups 
of —— or space, but also of persons, in charge of a definite, responsible head. 

example is given herewith: 


PRODUCTION 
(Operating) 
No. _ Dept. No. _ Dept. 
-11 Cutting .41 Sewing, 8th floor 
.21 Dividing ..51 Sewing, 7th floor 
.31 Binding -61 Pressing 
ContTRIBUTORY 
Control Marketing 
No. _ Dept. No. _ Dept. 
.960 General Office -91 Distribution Exp. % 
-964 Tabulatin -911 Salesmen’s Samples 
-965 Sten phic -92 Distribution Exp. Units 
-966 Calculating -922 Stock and Shipping 
-968 Accounting , -925 N. Y. Selling Office 
-969 Credits and Collection 93 Design 
Ne 33 Bat ating 
2 rder Handling 
ee el - 197 Buying 
0. ept. ‘ 
-983 Employment Ne a 
" ept. 
-984 Health and Safety $8 Gansta Senien 
-985 Cafeteria 


:901 Plan-Study-Schedule 
.987 Training -902 Maintenance 
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The selecting and training of executives is of tremendous import- 
ance, although commonly done without thought about the future needs 
of the business. We have all noticed that when we get the right man 
or woman on a particular job our difficulties cease, but when the wrong 
person is in charge trouble is ever present. If our budget is to perform 
its purpose, we must have the right leadership and personnel, both for 
its origination and its execution. 

It is essential that each key man shall provide himself with an 
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understudy for his own job. This feature is so important that it 
should never be overlooked. One of the interesting tests which you can 
apply to any executive in your organization is this: if the key man is 
a good leader and a good teacher and passes over to an understudy all 
he knows, he is good and ready for promotion. If he keeps his knowl- 
edge to himself and does not train an understudy, watch him; he will 
not grow. 

Human beings do their work better when they know precisely 
what is required of them. Therefore, place definite responsibilities. 
See to it that each individual knows what-his job is and what results 
are expected. Do not hesitate to praise good work, but be equally 
alert to point out deficiencies. The first is easy, but the latter hard to 
do. Nevertheless, both are essential. Let your praise be in public, 
but your censure always in private. 

Appoint a budget committee with definite responsibility for co- 
ordination of all budgets, responsible to the president or executive 
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officer. If possible, the chairman of this committee should be a con- 
troller of the company or the officer who has these functions in hand. 
This committee should be composed of three members, one each from 
the production and distribution activities, in addition to the chairman. 


Conference Groups. Without doubt the most effective method of 
preparing the personnel of the organization as well as the mechanism 
by use of which the benefits of budgetary control are to be secured is 
to organize various conference groups. There are to be no secrets. It is 
not only undesirable as well as futile, but really impossible to manage 
a modern business set-up on a budget plan, using standards and incen- 
_ tive compensation methods, and at the same time stick to the obsolete 
idea of expecting department heads, key men or subordinate officers to 
be intelligent in their conduct of business without having the facts. 

Moreover, progress in life, both social and industrial, is largely a 
matter of education. The wrong way to proceed is for the president, 
controller or some other officer to work up a budget, then impose it 
on the organization. The correct procedure is for the committee to 
organize groups. One such group would be charged with the prepara- 
tion of the financial budget, handling the cash forecast, embracing cur- 
rent receipts and expenditures as well as projected capital require- 
ments. Another would be responsible for the production budget, cov- 
ering materials and supplies, direct labor, and manufacturing burden. 
The distribution budget conference group would develop market anal- 
ysis, sales quotas for trading areas, product analysis, direct selling ex- 
penses, and selling administration expenses. 

The budget committee of three handles the master budget and 
acts as a coordinating, guiding, and stimulating overriding agent re- 
sponsible to the executive officer of the company. These various groups, 
therefore, eventually not only prepare the budgets with intelligence, 
but they also sell the plan to all others. 

No successful budget installation has been accomplished without 
the full enthusiastic support of the management. Those which have 
been outstanding in their results have been guided by chief executives 
whose vision, open-mindedness, and ability to overcome obstacles have 
been outstanding. 


Setting Standards. Perhaps the greatest change in accounting prac- 
tice during recent years in industry has been the rapid growth and ac- 
ceptance of the idea of standard costs. Formerly manufacturing enter- 
prises were operated largely as one man concerns. This man through 
sheer ability was able to make shrewd guesses, which guided the or- 
ganization during the fiscal year at the end of which, by means of a 
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physical inventory and complete check-up, determined upon the pro- 
egress and standing of his business. About forty years ago the idea of 
some kind of costs began to percolate through the minds of business 
men. Then followed then for the next quarter of a century a gradual 
acceptance of cost accounting, based upon job costs. Under this method 
costs presumed to be actual were gathered covering all items of manu- 
facturing. Some attention was paid to selling administration costs, but 
as a rule these were rather sketchy. 

Latterly, largely through the activities of such agencies as Na- 
tional Associations, professional accountants and engineers together 
with the cooperation of far-seeing executives, it has become the prac- 
tice to adopt standards for various purposes. Out of this idea has come 
the acceptance of the principle of standard costs. Budgets and stand- 
ards are not identical, but they are closely related. Since this discus- 
sion is concerned with budgets, it will be sufficient to mention that 
standards for costs and for all activities are one of the essential foun- 
dation stones upon which the budget structure must be erected. 


One of the most interesting and helpful contributions of standard 
cost accounting to budgeting is the development of the idea of idie 
capacity, by means of which only those costs are charged to the prod- 
ucts which represent normal maximum operation while the extra costs 


of over-expansion and over-extension are charged to management, as 
they should be. 


Planning the Records. Organization, personnel, committees, and 
standards are not enough. Planned records for the administration of 
the budget must be prepared. These records as well as those of the 
accounting and cost departments must be definitely arranged to fit into 
the responsibilities and authorities. Let your record keeping plan al- 
ways follow and coordinate with your organization chart. Simplicity is 
always better. There are many records too complicated. The first ques- 
tion to ask about any record is, can it be eliminated entirely? 


It is usually possible, as well as economical, to have the records so 
planned that most of them can be used with equal facility by the de- 
partments of costs, accounting, budgets, and incentives, thus avoiding 
the building up of a record-keeping structure unnecessarily expensive 
in its operation. Nevertheless, it must be possible to secure from the 
records those figures which are necessary to establish the budget re- 
quirements, the adjustments to meet conditions or to correct errors, 
and to indicate the performance. When finally and completely pre- 
pared, the budgets must cover all of the requirements of the various 
departments. 
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An example of a chart of accounts with voucher distribution and 
expense analysis is submitted in Figure 3. The decimal classification 
ties in with the cost accounting, departmentalization, and general ledger 
control. ea 

Forms. The forms to be used for the records are relatively unim- 
portant. There is no standard type, size or arrangement that can be an- 
nounced as most satisfactory. This is for the reason that each individual 
concern has its own ideas and its own established procedures, all of which 
should be considered and molded into the picture. Some executives 
prefer one thing, while others are quite differently minded. It may 
be said in general that usually existing forms and records form a large 
percentage of what is required. 

It is important, however, that the interpretation and presentation 
be such that the facts will be quickly observed. To accomplish this 
it is necessary to study the natural desires of those who are to use 
the information. Sometimes it is better to employ the narrative form 
precisely as if you were writing a letter. For those who like figures 
the amounts in dollars and cents or units of quantities or both will be 
most acceptable. Others will prefer ratios and index numbers, but 
for those who understand them graphic charts are undoubtedly most 
expressive. Everything in the world is relative; and whatever form of 
record or presentation is employed, it should be remembered that the 
purpose of the budget is to make people think. This thinking is to be 
about the coming period, and the relations are to be shown by com- 
parisons with what ought to be and not with what has been. 

Standard Practice Instructions. An excellent by-product of the con- 
ference group method, not alone in budgeting, but in all other activities, 
is the development of detailed instructions. There is no better tool for 
the prevention of buck passing, alibis or fall-downs than to have written 
instructions issued for all procedures. Such a basis of operation should 
not be entered into lightly. It is no sinecure to prepare S.P.I.’s. Those 
who have attempted it will understand. 

Incentives. A natural development arising from budgetary practice 
aud standards is the use of incentives as a basis of compensation. Incen- 
tive compensation may be grouped under three classes. 1. Profit shar- 
ing for higher executives exclusively, usually the officers of the com- 
pany. 2. Saving sharings for key men, such as department managers, 
foremen, etc. 3. Workers’ bonuses based on intimate intensive time 
studies of the elements of the particular operation concerned. 

Indirect workers of all kinds are tied into either the key men or 
the workers groups, so that every employee from the highest to the 
lowest feels the urge of extra compensation paid for extra effort. 
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Fic. 3. CHART oF ACCOUNTS WITH VoUCHER DisTRIBUTION AND EXPENSE ANALYSIS. 


Cuart or ACCOUNTS 
(Decimal Classifications) 


The function of the general ledger is control, while that of the voucher distribution is 
complete analysis. The arrangement shown with the use of decimal classification greatly simplifies 


the whole accounting and budget procedure 


Classification numbers are coded on all vouchers with vouchers covering all possible transac- 


tions in line with the following outline. 


The first and second digits to left of all numbers govern general ledger accounts exclusively; 
following to the right digits three, four, and five represent further classes; then comes a decimal 
point indicating that the department number follows after the point, thus: 9311.93—93 to the left 
indicates general ledger account Expense No. 93, 11 indicates Executive Salaries, and .93 Design 
Department, covering a Ledger Control, (B) Complete Analysis of Voucher Distribution, 


and (C) Departmental pense Control. 


GENERAL LepGER ACCOUNTS 


CASH AND BOOK ASSETS 
Cash in Bank 

Petty Cash 

Accounts Receivable 

Reserve for Deductions 
Personal Accounts 

Notes Receivable 


INVENTORIES 
Inventories, Stores 
Process, and Finished 


INVESTMENTS 
Marketable Securities 
Call Loans 

Subsidiaries 

PLANT & PROPERTY 
Land 


poueee 
uipment 
Reserve for Depreciation, Etc., Buildings 
Reserve for Depreciation, Etc., Equipment 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Insurance Unexpired 
Prepaid Interest 
Drawings for Advances 


CURRENT DEBTS 

Notes Payable 

Accounts Payable 

Salesmen’s Compensation Accrued 
Bonuses Accru 

Dividends Declared Unpaid 

Pay Roll Accrued 

Local Taxes Accrued 

Federal Income Taxes 


RESERVES 
Reserve for Current Federal Tax 
Reserve for Inventory Losses 


CAPITAL 

Capital Stock Preferred 
Capital Stock Common 
Surplus 


OPERATING 

Profit and Loss 

Interest on Investment 
Expense 

Sales 


VoucHER DISTRIBUTION 
Any of the foregoing control accounts may be further arranged in detail, Examples are 


given for Inventories No. 20 and Expense No. 93. 


20 INVENTORIES 


Skeined Yarn 
Coned Yarn : 
Out production knit 
Woven ods 
Findings 

hrea 

Elastic 

Transit Goods 


EXPENSE 
Miscellaneous 
Sundry Items 
Advertising 
Office Expense 
pe to J eens 

epairs to uipment 
Loss on Rejected Product 
Loss on Samples 
Entertaining 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
Executive 

Indirect Labor Misc. 
Factory Supervision 
Factory Watchman, Porters 
Factory Technical 
Salesmen 


SUPPLIES FROM INVENTORIES 
Miscellaneous 
Stationery 


Machine Parts 
pree & Chemicals 


Shipping Supplies 


TRAVELING 
ecutive 
Buying 
ing 
SUNDRY GAINS (Or. Expense) 
Waste sold 
Gain on Materials Sold 
Labor 
Indirect Supplies 
Stationery 


Oil, ete. 
Dyes & Chemicals 


Sti ing Suppli 
Pp upplies 
In toe Bue 
Finished Goods 


FIXED CHARGES 
Depreciation 
Taxes ees 

uipment 
Insurance 
Protection 
Interest on Investment 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 9363 

Insurance Parcel Post 

Tel. & Tel. Parcel Post Billed 
Legal & Professional Trucking 


Water Transportation of Returns 
nae & Rewer DEDUCTIONS 

Discount Allowed 
DELIVERY Credit & Collection 
Freight Bad Debts 
Express Exchange 

Hence the previous reference is the necessity for records planned 
so that they may be used for this important cost reduction tool. In 
the present era we are experiencing extraordinary competitive currents. 
In the same industry we find large and small concerns competing with 
each other. Also industries are competing with other industries to se- 
cure a greater portion of the buyers’ expenditures. Consolidations and 
mergers are prevalent. Department stores are maneuvering to out-smart 
the specialty merchants. The mail order houses are establishing de- 
partment stores. The tremendous chain organizations are reaching out 
by national organizations and have already secured an enormous per- 
centage of business, often at the expense of the manufacturer’s profits 
and to the distress of the established channels. Specialty merchants 
are combining in chains and associations to combat these tendencies. 

Those manufacturers who survive will be the ones who quickly find 
the way to the lowest costs. There is no better device than the use 
of standards, budgets, and incentives. 

Installation. No attempt should be made to install a budget pro- 
cedure until the entire organization has been fired with enthusiasm for 
the idea through participating in its preparation by means of contacts 
-with the conference groups and committee. It is useless to expect per- 
formance or co-operation until everyone understands. 


Year Basis. It is customary to use the operations of a fiscal year as 
the primary base with a breakdown corresponding to the character of 
the business by seasons, quarters, months or accounting periods. Sea- 
sonal trends should be recognized by a study of previous records so 
that the budget for January, for example, may be based on the probable 
proportion of that month to the year’s business, and for the other months 
in the same manner. A product breakdown is desirable, especially in 
considering sales quotas and manufacturing capacities,* 

Meetings of the Minds. Operating heads as well as field men must 
be brought into the picture and made thoroughly conversant with the 
plan, in other words, sold on it before starting. 

Adjustments. Bearing in mind that the standards and budgets are 
no part of the regular accounting, but are merely measuring sticks, it 
should be realized that frequent adjustments, based on facts disclosed by 


1An example of a master budget of operations and the breakdown by departments are on 
file in the library of the Association. 
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operations or further study, are desirable. Changes in capacity, schedule, 
conditions or whatever may be the basis of adjustment, should be met 
when it becomes evident that such a change would be beneficial. In this 
connection emphasis should be placed upon the purpose already de- 
lineated. It is not expected that figures of budget and actual figures 
will precisely coincide. Indeed, such a coincidence might be the basis 
of the suspicion that all was not well. Budgets in industry are not ap- 
propriations of money to be kept until expended for definite objects, 
although this is true in municipal and governmental affairs. 

It is expected, however, that the individual at the head of any depart- 
ment or activity will assist in originating the budget allowances, will agree 
to the final budget as set up, will endeavor to carry out its provisions, and 
will not only be able but willing to explain the reasons why the budget 
did not balance insofar as his control is concerned, so that he may grow 
in ability to make adjustment to the present budget and to prepare more 
intelligently those for further periods. 

Reviewing, in brief then, the most important considerations are the 
human relations. The greatest benefits of budgeting are its by-products. 
It is a definite urge on the executive officer and provides him and his 
associates with the knowledge required to permit him to focus his own 
superpower on those activities which most need it. Budgetary control 
makes people think and causes them to look forward instead of backward. 

Unorganized guessing is eliminated. Opportunity for the selection 
and advancement of individuals is provided. Activities are coordinated. 
Departmental fences are broken down by the interchange of ideas and 
thoughts im organized conferences. Standards which are essential for 
modern cost accounting and for the measurement of performance find 
their natural outlet with greatest use. 

Planned records, simplification of procedures, definite instructions, and 
incentive compensations increase profits and reduce costs. 

Many say: “It can’t be done.” But it has been done. It is continually 
being done. It will continue to be done. Only those who have vision, 
energy, and stamina can do it. Anyone of that class, will have no difficulty. 
How can the top executive, who after all is only human, be expected to 
guide the ship unless he has the co-operation of his organization in such 
matters, and who is better fitted to forecast the future possibilities than 
those who daily observe the facts, figures, and events going on under 
their authority? 

The results which may be expected are: comparisons based on the 
budget instead of history, better knowledge of what happened and why 
it happened, guidance for the stabilization and increase of future profits, 
and that training of the organization which inspires confidence while creat- 
ing enthusiasm and initiative. 
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Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


How’s Your Mental Turnover? 


The older an enterprise and the more 
traditions it has, the more important is a 
detached viewpoint. Many concerns have 
passed into oblivion because complacency 
prevented recognition of danger signals, or 
because their management, in the heyday of 
prosperity, could not conceive that the com- 
pany could ever come to days of adversity. 

A good way for the responsible executive 
to renovate his thinking processes, to in- 
duce detached and unbiased thinking, is to 
actually and physically have a change of 
scene. By-R. H. Dick. Connecticut In- 
dustry, August, 1930, p. 8:3. 


The Romance of United Fruit 


United Fruit Company is not only the 
greatest agricultural company in the world, 
but also ranks as one of the foremost ship- 
ping companies. Its railroads compare in 
mileage with many great American sys- 
tems, and its marketing system has proven 
immensely successful.. The story of the 
origin and growth of the United Fruit 
Company is told in an interesting manner. 
By Hal F. Lee. The Financial Digest, 
August, 1930, p. 6:3. 


How to Forecast Business “Weather” 
by Clear Thinking 

The president of the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company describes their method of 
forecasting. No matter what the specific 
difficulty of exact prophecy for any given 
business it should certainly be possible for 
the executives in it to learn to think 





straight on economic trends; to secure data 
which will give reliable advance indications 
of change; and to act consistently and 
boldly on a basis of known facts and sound 
reasoning. It is also essential to have the 
courage of well-founded convictions. By 
Alvan T. Simonds. System, July, 1930, p. 
17 :4. 


Charting the Fashions 

How the style scouts and the Harvard 
School of Business Administration grad- 
uates forecast fashions, The fashion analyst 
says that it moves slowly and in cycles, can 
be charted and predicted with an accuracy 
that today is saving manufacturers and 
merchants thousands of formerly wasted 
dollars. A greater coordination is noticed 
in dressing and formerly unrelated mate- 
rials now have to match. The wave of 
color and form has also reached house fur- 
nishings and all this is predicted by the 
fashion analysts. By Katherine Casey and 
Claire Sullivan. Atlantic Monthly, June 
1930, p. 799 :10. 


The Mechanics of Public Relations 

In the Illinois survey which was made 
recently among leading utility executives, § 
the percentage rating of the ten leading 
factors in building good public relations 
cover physical service 91 per cent; em- 
ployee performance 86 per cent; adjustment 
of criticism 79 per cent; complete frank- 
ness 77 per cent; telephone service 72 pet 
cent; service connections 70 per cent; cus- 
tomer ownership 66 per cent; correspond- 
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ence 64 per cent; public speaking 60 per 
cent; appearance of structures 60 per cent 
There is a further outline given listing 30 
public relations activities, grouped in the 
order of their importance into separate pro- 
grams planned for properties of four dif- 
ferent sizes. The approximate cost of these 
four programs is given. 

The real goal of a public relations pro- 
gram is: a company with which it is 
pleasant to do business. By Clark Belden. 
12 pages. 


Mergers in the Cotton Industry 


The integrated organization appears to 
be in a stronger position than the hori- 
zontal merger because it has control over 
the product longer and has a better mar- 
ket position. The question of how large 
an integrated organization should be, re- 
mains unanswered in detail in this discus- 
sion, though the basic thought may be in- 
dicated that an economic unit or units of 
production at each stage in the process 
should be included. 


It seems certain that mergers, whether 
horizontal or vertical, provided they are 
not bankers’ schemes for selling securities 
and that mills are not taken in at inflated 
figures—and what figure is fair is a real 
problem—are more desirable than a con- 
tinuation of present chaotic conditions. But 
it seems that horizontal mergers are merely 
temporary measures and do not represent 
an ultimate solution. The major problems 
of the industry are: how to promote the 
sale of its products, how to develop new 
uses for its merchandise, how better to 
stimulate the latent demand for cotton tex- 
tiles and how to create a more salable 
product through improved merchandising 
and co-ordinated control of production. If 
the industry turned its attention to these 
problems and also adopted more of the 
customer point of view with respect to its 
merchandising problems, quite probably de- 
mand would be expanded and the industry 
would approach more profitable levels. 
Certainly this attack on the problems of 
the industry is more fundamental than the 


futile attempts to solve the problem by 
more tariff protection, or by continuing 
chief emphasis on production problems and 
costs. 


There are but two qualifications to make 
about the desirability of mergers in the 
cotton industry. -An integrated merger will 
not be beneficial unless its management has 
a well-conceived merchandising plan. More- 
over, the integrated companies must devise 
superior methods for control of produc- 
tion and inventories. By Edmund P. 
Learned. Harvard Business Review, July, 
1930, p. 501 :12. 


Adequate Methods for Establishing 
Pertinent Facts Reflecting Oper- 
ating Conditions 
The nine items which Managements’ In- 
strument Board should reflect are: Admin- 
istrative Cost, Manufacturing Labor Cost, 
Manufacturing Burden Cost, Material 
Utilization Effectuality, Profit, Purchas- 
ing Efficiency, Volume of Sales, Sales Cost, 
and Financial Gain or Loss. Every or- 
ganization should have at least the nucleus 
of a standardization department. It should 
be the function of this standardization de- 
partment to make detailed analyses, with 
regard to every item of expenditure result- 
ing from current operations. Once the 
knowledge with regard to standards for all 
expenditures is available, the indicators on 
Managements’ Instrument Board can be 
made to reflect current operations and re- 
flect them promptly enough so that Man- 
agement can read the indicators and take 
action to correct deviation from standard, 

which it is thus able to observe. 

With the task of establishing these 
standards complete, there is no reason why 
a principal executive should not have on 
his desk nine pockets for small cards, into 
which day, if necessary, there could be 
inserted a new card showing the result of 
current operations compared with standard 
and thus, in truth, furnish the executive 
with an instrument board reflecting vital 
statistics. Report of Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Co., 1930, 7 pages. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Profits of Commercial Banks 


This discussion of profits and operations 
of unit and chain banks has brought out 
problems of banking practice and has in- 
dicated ways in which bankers may solve 
them where it is in their power to do so. 
It is probable that chain banks are in no 
peculiarly advantageous position. There- 
fore success in solving the problem of 
banking profits of unit banks and the main- 
tenance of their position against the chain 
organizations, will call not for new forms 
of organization but for a higher order of 
executive ability. By Rollin Posey. Har- 
vard Business Review,. July, 1930, py. 
425 :10. : 


Responsibility of Brokers to Clients 


Various legal opinions are cited and the 
conclusion drawn that the broker repre- 
sents the insured rather than the company 
and it is therefo1e his duty to get valid in- 
surance. It may be stated generally that 
where valid insurance is procurable but the 
broker fails to discharge his obligation by 
neglecting to obtain such insurance, the 
measure of damage, in the absence of any 
limitation as to the amount of insurance to 
be procured is the full value of the prop- 
erty of the assured lost or destroyed, al- 
though ordinarily the agreement to secure 
insurance specifies the amount to be pro- 
cured, in which event the measure of dam- 
age is the amount of insurance to be pro- 
cured. By Albert J. Rifkind. Journal of 
Commerce, August 17, 1929. 


The Cost of Accounts by Chart 


Any checking account in your bank’s 
commercial ledgers can very quickly be 
tested for its worth to your institution with 
the aid of the chart which accompanies 
this article. With information as to the 
average net funds in the account for a 
month (the average balance as shown by 
the ledger, minus the average float) and 
the number of items handled for the ac- 


count during the month (the number of 
checks drawn and the number of items in 
the various deposits), the approximate 
profit or loss of the account can be ascer- 
tained by referring to the above mentioned 
chart. By F. W. Hetzel. The Burroughs 
Clearing House, July, 1930, p. 10:2. 


A. B. A. Commission Against Making 
Finance Paper Eligible for 
Rediscount 
In a recent report, the policy commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association de- 
clared against current proposals to admit 
to Federal Reserve credit operations. in- 
stalment finance company paper, municipal 
issues and railroad bonds. In discussing 
the weakness of instalment paper, the re- 
port stresses the point that it represents 
consumer credit which is not based on pro- 
ductive transactions, but is wholly depend- 
ent upon extraneous factors for its liquida- 
tion, such as the ability of the purchaser 
of the goods involved to hold his job and 
make the payments out of wages. The 
value of the underlying goods themselves 
rapidly disappears through consumption or 
depreciation. This is in distinct contrast 
with the notes covered by the present rules 
for eligibility which represent producer, not 
consumer, credit, and are strictly self-liqui- 
dating out of the increased value produced 
by the underlying commodities and trans- 
actions. The Annalist, May 23, 1930, p. 

1109 :2. 


Audit Reports 

An outline of a general form of report 
for the more usual class of auditing should 
include the following captions: Introduc- 
tion; Operating Comments; Application of 
Funds; Balance Sheet Comments; Recom- 
mendations ; Scope of Examination. A dis- 
cussion of each of these topics is contained 
in the article. The lack of coordination 
and correlation between the audit work and 
writing the report is the principal cause of 
the difficulties which some auditors experi- 
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ence in the preparation of reports. By F. C. 
Kohnke. L. R. B. & M. Journal, May, 
1930, p. 1:6. 


Steel Foundry Budgetary Control 


How the installation of a budget in one 
steel foundry not only diminished the cost 
of doing business but also increased the 
tonnage sold, with a resultant increase in 
profits, is described in detail by one who 
has been a part of the steel foundry in- 
dustry for many years. By A. K. Reading. 
The Steel Founder, May, 1930, p. 11:3. 


Installment Finance and the Efficient 
Use of Capital 


Installment sales in the United States in 
1929 are estimated to have been well over 
two billion dollars. Stripped of the broader 
markets now made available by installment 
finance, the output of many industries 
would be seriously curtailed. Unemploy- 


ment would undoubtedly increase. In fact, 
the importance of installment finance in 
the industrial and banking field of today is 
no longer subject to argument. Efficiency 
in the installment finance field is sought as 
carefully as it is in other fields. Much has 
been written on the merits and demerits 
of installment sales, but little or nothing 
has appeared to show how various problems 
confronting installment finance have been 
solved. Valuable statistical work has been 
done, however, and standards of practice 
are being established. There remains the 
task of applying this knowledge efficiently, 
thus enabling insfallment finance to im- 
prove its own position and to render a 
maximum service to industry. By Otto C. 
Lorenz. Harvard Business Review, July, 
1930, p. 451 :9. 


Should Appreciation be Brought Into 
the Accounts? 


A few of the more commonly encoun- 
tered arguments for and against bringing 
appreciation into the accounts are discussed. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that 


for purposes of insurance and refinancing, 
satisfactory results can usually be obtained 
by leaving cost figures on the books and 
showing present values in supplementary 
records, such as appraisal reports, insur- 
ance files, and bond prospectuses. Further- 
more, there is the ever-present danger of 
setting up an: increase in property values 
in such a way as to reflect an income 
as a result—an income which has not yet 
been realized. Wherever, as in the case of 
sale or any other completed transaction, 
the increase in value is liquidated, such in- 
crease constitutes actual realized income, 
and can of course be taken into accounts. 


The accountant is often confronted by a 
situation where, contrary to his own better 
judgment, appreciation has been entered cn 
the books of a client. In such a case, he 
can at least take certain precautions, by 
observing a few fundamental principles, as 
in the following: 1. No recognition should 
be taken of purely temporary fluctuations 
in value. 2. Depreciation must not be 
taken on appreciation so as to distort oper- 
ating charges and misstate profits. 3. The 
amount of appreciation should not be 
credited to earned surplus and made avail- 
able for dividends. The credit might well 
be to some account as “Unearned Apprecia- 
tion,” or “Reserve for Unrealized Appre- 
ciation.” By Carl A. Fryxell. The Ac- 
counting Review, June, 1930, p. 157 :2. 


Eight Practical Ratios 


There are many rules of theory which 
may be applied in a practical way to the 
interpretation of financial statements, but 
perhaps the most practical and useful 
method is the computation of ratios be- 
tween related items and groups of items 
found on the balance sheet, and between 
such item or items and gross income. Each 
authority on the subject of financial ratios 
calculates various ratios which he contends 
are significant and vital, but a close study 
of the subject as a whole, at least from the 
commercial point of view, probably limits 
the number of practical ratios to eight, as 
follows: current assets to current liabili- 
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ties; quick assets to current liabilities; net 
worth to debt; permanent capital to fixed 
assets; sales to receivables; sales to in- 
ventory; sales to fixed assets; sales to 
total assets. Mr. Paul explains what 
each of these ratios indicates relative to 
the business and illustrates his explanation 
by a hypothetical balance sheet of an in- 
dustrial concern. By Walter E. Paul. 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
August, 1930, p. 127:3. 


Long Term Budget Forecasting 


The procedure of one of the member 
companies of the electrical industry in 
making a very successful ten-year budget 
forecast is carefully outlined in this re- 
port. That this plan lends itself to accu- 
rate forecasting can be seen from the fact 
that the weighted average error is only 
2.79 per cent plus. The outline of pro- 
cedure calls for the collecting, correlating, 
and analyzing of general data on popula- 
tion, wealth and taxation, purchasing 
power of population, transportation, build- 
ing construction, manufacturing industry, 
agriculture, mining, forestry, fisheries, and 
other data such as water supply, library 
facilities, etc. 

After all of the general data mentioned 
above have been collected and analyzed, it 
then becomes necessary to establish the 
basic premises on which the forecast is to 
be founded. A number of such premises 
are suggested in the report. 

Before proceeding to forecast the future 
of any business, it is well to review the past 
and to evaluate the factors which may have 


Insurance 


Group Insurance Shows Rapid Gain in 
Recent Years 


Interpreting the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ethelbert Stewart, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, states that 
since 1911 when the first group policy was 
written the amount of insurance in force 
has increased from thirteen million dollars 
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affected or been contributing to its growth. 


Items and types of items which should be 


checked in order to get a line on past busi- 
ness conditions in the area to be forecasted 
are enumerated. In order to forecast the 
future of any business, it is necessary to 
approximate the cyclic trend of that busi- 
ness and of general business in future 
years. To do this it is suggested that the 
forecast of some standard statistical bureau 
be used. 

The method of procedure in compiling 
the actual forecast for the company is ex- 
plained under the following captions: 
Power Sales Forecast; Domestic Sales 
Forecast; Municipal Sales; Other Com- 
pany Sales; Summary of Sales and Rev- 
enue; Allowances and Rebates; Bad Debt 
Charges to Operation; Summary of Earn- 
ings; Current Used by Company; Lost and 
Unaccounted for Energy; Total System 
Output; Maximum Demand; Annual Load 
Factor of System; Sources of Power Pro- 
duction; Construction Estimate; Cost of 
Fuel; Production Fuel Efficiency and Pro- 
duction Cost; Transmission Expense; Dis- 
tribution and Utilization Expense; Cus- 
tomer Office Expense; General Expense; 
New Business Expense; Transportation 
Equipment Maintenance; Unclassified Ex- 
penses; Total Operating Analysis; Total 
Earnings Statement; Forecasting Other 
Departments; Forecast of Financing Con- 
struction Requirements; Cash Estimate; 
Balance Sheet; and Final Summary. Re- 
port of the Budget Committee, Accounting 
National Section, National Electric Light 
Association, Publication No. 060, June, 
1930, 27 pages. 


te an estimated total of almost ten billion. 
Employers have supported the movement 
because they believe it reduces labor turn- 
over, and protects dependents who pre- 
viously relied upon company charity. Em- 
ployers, however, are now beginning to 
question group insurance. Rate of premium 
payment depends upon average age of em- 
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ployees so there is a tendency to prefer 
younger employees in spite of the fact that 
youth is no more efficient. In order to 
make the insurance more attractive to the 
younger workers sickness, accident, and 
endowment provisions have been added, 
some clauses providing for payment of 
policy in case of permanent total disability. 

Amount of insurance ranges from $500 
and $1,000 to a fixed maximum depending 
on rank and length of service. Contribu- 
tory payments by workers have become 
more common since 1922 and now are 
favored by most companies. A contributory 
payment on a combination of endowment 
savings and life insurance is preferred by 
some to a regular pension plan since the 
latter may discourage thrift. United States 
Daily, August 13, 1930. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Better Training for Business Urged to 
Avoid Depressions 


One of the serious weaknesses of our 
educational system is to slight contem- 
porary facts, according to a recent state- 
ment of J. O. Mallott, Federal Specialist in 
commercial education. Hence the student 
may leave college, he continues, quite fa- 
miliar with economic situations 50 or 100 
years ago, and may know by rote certain 
classical definitions accepted by all econo- 
mists, yet be unfamiliar with important 
questions like those involved in prevent- 
ing the Nation from being swept into a 
sudden depression. 

Business depressions of the future cannot 
be avoided unless business leaders, teach- 
ers and students know more about existing 
economic facts and factors causing them. 
Too much time and energy are given to 
historical and theoretical aspects of eco- 
nomics and too little to the concrete reali- 
ties of existing conditions by teachers of 
business subjects, Mr. Mallott continued. 
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Contract Approved to Cover Smoke 
Damage by Fuel Oil 

New York State Insurance Department 
has approved a contract form suplementary 
to fire insurance policies on residential 
buildings in Syracuse, Buffalo and subur- 
ban divisions. Damage from smoke and 
stationary oil heating plants using fuel oil 
is covered. United States Daily, August 
12, 1930. 


General Foods Corporation’s Group 
Policy Now Nearly $12,000,000 

In 1919 the original group life policy 
of the Postum Cereal Company, Inc., was 
$720,500. The series of mergers which has 
occurred since then has resulted in expan- 
sion of group insurance to a total of $11,- 
598,300. Journal of Commerce, July 2, 
1930. 


When the causes and effects associated 
with business depressions can be pulled out 
of their present vagueness and identified 
concretely, when one can look at an exist- 
ing situation and know what to do to avert 
disaster, then we can expect a leadership 
which will not only attempt to solve, but 
which will actually solve our economic 
ills, he concluded. U. S. Daily, August 7. 
1930. 


If We Must Economize . 


Under certain conditions it is desirable 
to create office economies. But the manu- 
facturer or merchant who cuts his office 
staff just as soon as business becomes dull 
is doing himself actual harm. The man- 
agement which will hesitate to make re- 
ductions in the selling force will very 
often slash into the office personnel, un- 
mindful of the consequences that may fol- 
low such a policy. First of all, it should 
make sure that a reduction in the office 
force will not result in a reduction of 
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office efficiency. The experiences of sev- 
eral companies in various attempted office 
economies are recounted. By J. K. No- 
vins. The Office Economist, June-July, 
1930, p. 3:2. 


Partially Standardized Tests for 
Secretary-Stenographer 

Both in the public service and in the 
commercial world it is common for bureau 
heads, section chiefs and other administra- 
tive officers to have the sort of assistant 
suggested by the title secretary-stenog- 
rapher, whose principle duties are to han- 
dle correspondence either independently or 
from dictation and to perform a variety 
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of secretarial work which would otherwise 
devolve upon the administrative officer 
himself. This article presents a battery of 
tests which may be used in the selection 
of such employees. They are ten in num- 
ber and include tests on: Memory for oral 
directions; Secretarial work; Alphabetical 
filing; Situations involving judgment and 
procedure; Translating the raw scores for 
the five tests just mentioned into percen- 
tile ratings; Social intelligence; Ability to 
use correct English; Stenography and typ- 
ing; Education and employment history; 
Personal traits as determined by an inter- 
view. Each is described. Public Person- 
nel Studies, April, 1930, p. 58:6. 





Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 





Office Standards and Costs as Applied 
to Public Utilities 

There are three fundamentals which have 
guided the American Telephone aind Tele- 
graph Company in revolutionizing its cus- 
tomers’ accounting within the past ten 
years. These may be expressed in the 
three simple words: Centralization, Stan- 
dardization and Specialization, How each 
of these three fundamentals has been ap- 
plied to the customers’ accounting in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and has contributed to lower cost is 
discussed in some detail by the author. 
The customers’ accounting work is now 
centralized in only 100 accounting offices, 
although there are about 2,500 public busi- 
ness offices of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in the United States. 
The so-called accounting stub plan and 
rotation billing or cycle billing are funda- 
mental changes which have been adopted 
as the result of standardization. An im- 
portant advantage of specialization has 
been found to be the relief it affords in 
training clerks and supervisors for the job. 
A further advantage is that it simplifies 
the setting of wages. Strange to say the 











experience of the Bell System has been 
that little, if any, turnover can be attrib- 
uted to monotony as the result of speciali- 
zation. One method of relieving monot- 
ony which the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is using to a limited 
extent, especially in the case of office 
operators, is that of rotating clerks in the 
different specialized jobs so that they are 
relieved for a day or some part of the 
day at regular intervals. This not only 
relieves the monotony where it is present 
and is objectionable, but it also provides 
a convenient means of training such clerks 
for the next step in their line of promo- 
tion. By F. R. Brewster. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, June 15, 1930, Section 1, p. 
1365 :16. 


House Organs for Retailers Praised 


The General Foods Corporation, accord- 
ing to a recent statement of Edward T. 
Sajous, its sales promotion manager, has 
evidence of a growing interest on the part 
of individual retailers in house organs 
published by manufacturers and designed 
to foster better merchandising methods in 
stores. 


That company has been publishing an 
organ, the Post, for the past two years. 
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At first little response was gotten from it. 
Now the response is so great that one 
of their major problems is the holding 
down of the circulation and the supplying 
of demands for reprints of various arti- 
cles. The circulation is kept down to 
50,000 of each issue, which is sent out to 
a selected list of retailers including prac- 
tically none except those classified by the 
company as grade A. 

“It is interesting to find, too,” Mr. Sa- 
jous said, “that the interest of the retailer 
is not confined to the ‘dollar puller’ kind 
of items. The biggest demand we have 
experienced was for a series of articles on 
‘How to Keep a Simple Set of Books.’ 
Requests for the back numbers containing 
these articles became so heavy that we 
had to have them reprinted in pamphlet 
form.” Journal of Commerce, Aug. 9, 
1930. 


Watch Your Correspondence 


A number of large companies agree that 
the dictation of correspondence is a 
troublesome problem. A study of the let- 
ter-writing policies of several organiza- 
tions revealed a dependence on forms and 
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an attempt to place responsibility for 
correspondence on as few men as possible. 
The one trouble with form letters is that 
no set has yet arrived at any very great 
degree of perfection. They have definite 
limits. Situations are constantly arising 
for which there is no form letter avail- 
able. The way in which the Edison Com- 
pany solved its letter-writing problem by 
means of dictator conferences, at which 
correspondence problems are discussed is 
described. By J. Paul Atwood. The Office 
Economist, June-July, 1930, p. 5:2. 


Winning Time From the Mail Room 


Direct mail methods of selling, control- 
ling outside representatives and following 
up effectively the results of advertising, 
now more than ever make speed and meth- 
od throughout handling the mail all-im- 
portant. Not only do we want letters 
opened and dealt with speedily, but we 
want the results to leave the office ahead 
of our competitors’ schedule. Various ap- 
pliances which aid in speeding up mailing 
operations are discussed. By C. H. Cos- 
tello, A C. I. S. Business, July, 1930, p. 
345 :2. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Lighting Facilities Said Directly to 
Affect Production 

Psychologists estimate that 70 per cent 
of all muscular action is guided by the 
sense. of sight, according to information on 
hand at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is difficult to estimate in actual money 
the savings resulting from better lighting 
conditions, but this does not mean they 
are insignificant, Mr. Lucian W. Chaney 
of the Labor Bureau has recently said. 
The code of lighting, prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and approved as an “American 
standard” by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, makes an estimate, 


which it says is conservatively based on 
practical conditions, and which gives an 
idea of the relative costs of good illumi- 
nation by artificial means and of labor, in 
the factory. The estimate assumes that the 
lamps are so spaced that one 100-watt 
incandescent electric lamp will take care 
of one operator; that in this particular 
case the lamp burns on the average two 
hours per day, 300 days per year; that the 
life of the lamp is 1,000 burning hours; 
and that the operator works eight hours 
per day, 300 days per year, at 45 cents an 
hour. 

The total cost of maintaining good illu- 
mination, including the investment and the 
annual operating cost, is put at $6.39 per 
man per year. The cost of labor, that is, 
the annual wages per man per year, are 
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estimated at $1,080. United States Daily, 
July 16, 1930. 


What About Obsolete Equipment? 

Whatever our definition of obsolete 
equipment, plainly the continued use of 
many out-of-date machines in the office, 
and of office furniture no longer well 
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adapted to its purpose is a serious reflec- 
tion on management, besides involving 
actual dollars-and-cents loss. During the 
last 5 years the changes in office machin- 
ery of all kinds have been nothing short 
of revolutionary. Office managers might 
well follow the example of factory man- 
agers in keeping equipment up-to-date. 
System, August, 1930, p. 118:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, 


Management of the Small Manufactur- 
ing Plant: Its Characteristics 
and Advantages 


Having ascertained by the four standards 
of comparison of size of plant that small 
plants greatly predominate this paper sug- 
gests two reasons for this large proportion: 


first, that constantly changing needs are 
being fulfilled by new products, requiring 
plants in the pioneer and expansion phases 
of industrial life, which plants must be 
relatively small; and, second, the higher 
efficiency that small plants seem to possess. 

In order to arrive at a basis of measure- 
ment by which plants may be compared, 
their differences in each of their activities 
are evaluated in an approximate fashion, 
and these form a composite figure which 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


The Dependability and Meaning of 
Unemployment and Employment 
Statistics in the United States 

The usefulness of index numbers of em- 
ployment, wages, hours, earnings, and cost 
of living computed for the whole United 
States, or even for geographical divisions, 
may be questioned. 

Indexes relating to labor conditions for 


the whole United States have value to stu- 
dents of general business conditions and 


Policy, Development 


has great influence on the plant’s chances 
of success. Although this factor has been 
quite generally understood, no name has 
yet been given to it; hence the name 
“degree of uniquity” is suggested, and the 
effect of volume and other operating in- 
fluences on this factor are discussed. 

In discussing the personnel of a small 
plant relative versatility is stressed and 
also the tremendous advantage enjoyed by 
the small plant in having the higher in- 
centive of part ownership for the higher 
executives and the immediate and concrete 
interrelation between effort and resulting 
bonuses among the subordinate keymen. 
General organization, research, retaining of 
consultants, etc., are mentioned. By Crosby 
Field. Transactions of the A. S. M. E., 
June, 1930, p. 1:7. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


of the distribution of income and wealth. 
Such statistics are not of much value, 
however, to workers, business men, or 
bankers who are trying to meet local in- 
dustrial conditions. The bankers and 
cotton-mill employers and employees of 
New England can get very little good 
from country-wide statistics upon employ- 
ment, wages, cost of living, etc. What 
they need are statistics representing not 
vast averages for the country as a whole 
or even for geographical divisions, but lo- 
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cal statistics for particular cities or locali- 
ties. It is to be hoped that our statistical 
factories will be able in the future to give 
out more localized statistics. 


What is more important, we need to 
make our employment and payroll statistics 
as accurate as possible; and most impor- 
tant of all, we need to have available 
promptly all statistics relating to employ- 
ment, earnings, and cost of living each 
month, or oftener during industrial emer- 
gencies, to set up real, continuous, and 
dependable statistics of unemployment. By 
Royal Meeker. Harvard Business Review, 
July, 1930, p. 385216. 


Stabilization of Employment 


The New York State Committee on 
Stabilization of Industry for the Preven- 
tion of Unemployment has been making an 
effort to determine what methods, if any, 
the factories in the State were using to 
reduce employment fluctuations. In all, the 
canvass covered more than 1,900 firms rep- 
resenting the various types of manufactur- 
ing industries and employing more than 
one-third of all factory workers in New 
York State. 598 firms responded. Of these, 
292 concerns reported attempts to stabilize 
forces. In other words, only 15 per cent 
of all the factories surveyed furnished in- 
formation on plans. However, it cannot 
be inferred that only 15 per cent of the 
factories in the State are making an effort 
to stabilize employment, as many of the 
answers indicate a difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes a plan for stabilization. 


An ideal plan should guarantee to every 
employee full time employment on full pay 
for a specified number of weeks per year. 
Such a result calls for extremely close co- 
ordination throughout the entire organiza- 
tion, and only one firm has reached this 
high level. The change in method followed 
by a number of firms from laying off a 
portion of the workers to placing them all 
on part time in slow periods shows a great 
development in the sense of social respon- 
sibility among employers. The Industrial 
Bulletin, June, 1930, p. 251:3. 
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The Second Industrial Revolution and 
Its Significance 


Part 1 of The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for May, 1930, is devoted to the question 
of The Second Industrial Revolution and 
Its Significance.. Among other excellent 


articles there are the following: Social 
Self-Control, by Henry S. Dennison; The 
New Capitalism, by Edward A. Filene; 
The Future of the Small Corporation, by 
Samuel Crowther; The Future of Produc- 
tion, by Erwin H. Schell; Distribution, by 
Howard Thompson; The Future of Busi- 
ness Cycles, by Carl Snyder; The Mean- 
ing of Rationalization in Europe, by 
Georges F. Doriot; Man and the Machine: 
The Engineer’s Point of View, by Dr. 
H. S. Person; Men and Machines: A 
Manager’s Interpretation, by Henry P. 
Kendall; Men and Machines: A Labor 
Leader’s Interpretation, by Matthew Woll; 
Trends in Industrial Psychology, by Ord- 
way Tead; Government Ownership and 
Control, by H. S. Raushenbush; Future 
Regulation of Business, by Colonel W. J. 
Donovan; The Effects of the New Indus- 
trial Revolution Upon Our Economic Wel- 
fare, by Willford I. King; Business and 
Politics in the American Future, by Glenn 
Frank; Recent Trend in the Organized 
Labor Movement, by William Green; and 
Future Training of Industrial Executives, 
by Arthur E. Morgan. 


| 
New Zealand to Tax Workers $7.50 
Each to Aid Jobless 


All of New Zealand’s male workers are 
to be levied on at the rate of $7.50 each 
to assist the jobless, in accordance with 
the terms of a bill which Prime Minister 
Forbes has promised to rush through Par- 
liament. 

At least 10,000 out of the white popula- 
tion of 1,400,000 are jobless, and there is 
much distress. 

The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of a board to administer the fund for 
the provision of employment or, failing 
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this, of sustenance on the lines of the 
British dole act. 


Women workers are not included in the 
scheme. New York Times, August 20, 
1930, p. 21. 


Bigger Than Balance Sheets 
Ten years ago a period of depression 
inevitably meant an attack on wages and 
salaries, and to have asked industrial lead- 
ers to go on record against a generally 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Kodak Executive Recruits Will Learn 
as They Go 


The Eastman Kodak Co. has this sum- 
mer instituted a plan definitely to select 
and train young men for responsible exec- 
utive positions with the company. Over 
50 young men will enter the employ of the 
company at Rochester. They will be given 
one or the other of two general training 
courses, with the exception of those who, 
because of their specialized training and 
experience, will be engaged by particular 
subdivisions of the company. Particular 
attention will be given by those in charge 
of the training program to personal apti- 
tudes and interests so that each man may 
be found eventually in that type of work 
for which he is best suited. Practical ex- 
perience will be augmented by weekly dis- 
cussions with company officials on various 
phases of company affairs. The Business 
Week, July 10, 1930, p. 18. 


Student Employee Plan for Lumber 
Industry 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has under advisement a plan 
whereby the lumber industry can build for 
the future by the annual selection of col- 
lege graduates who will be given a student 
course of training of six months to a year 
at one of the manufacturing plants through- 
out the country, after which the student 
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accepted mental attitude toward wages 
would have brought forth accusations of 
radicalism. Twenty-five large employers 
of labor were each sent a wire asking them 
to express a definite opinion on the sub- 
ject of wages. A surprising majority of 
those who replied were willing to stand 
up and be counted as against wage and 
salary reductions. A number of the let- 
ters sent in answer to the telegrams are 
quoted. By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, 
July 31, 1930, p. 3:7. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


will be placed in some department of the 
organization for which he is best fitted. It 
is believed that the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Association could 
well cooperate in the training of these 
student employees by sending a representa- 
tive to visit the company at various inter- 
vals during the training period for the pur- 
pose of giving a few days’ schooling on 
problems with which trade extension field 
men are constantly dealing, and which 
are of primary importance to wood use. 
These subjects would include building code 
work, the essentials of fire resistive con- 
struction, and the fundamental details of 
construction. The National Lumber Bul- 
letin, July 1, 1930, p. 4. 


Apprentice Training Is Problem in Dull 
Times 

In Milwaukee the problem of apprentice 
training courses during these days of cur- 
tailed production does not appear to exist. 
Apprentices are signed up on a basis of 
working hours only, with no agreement as 
to the total time required. When business 
is poor, they get in what hours they can, 
like everyone else. When business is good 
they are often able to get in overtime to 
compensate for time lost in dull periods. 

A factor which is troublesome to many 
employers is the possible effect of a num- 
ber of uncompleted apprentice contracts if 
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the business should have to be liquidated. 
Milwaukee solves that problem by these 
two methods: 1. The Industrial Commis- 
sion will distribute apprentices among other 
plants in case of complete liquidation; 
2. The members of the Milwaukee Metal 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


Cost Reduction’s Newest Champion 


An exposition of the American Metal 
Cap Company (recently absorbed by the 
Anchor Cap Company) executives’ associa- 
tion, at the meetings of which the more 
general problems affecting the plant, such 
as welfare, waste, safety, rates, personnel, 
ete., are discussed. This group is really a 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Collective Bargaining, 
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Trades Association will cooperate in ap- 
prentice training work. Since 1920 two 
of the member firms have gone out of busi- 
ness but all of their apprentices were 
absorbed by other members. The Business 
Week, July 10, 1930, p. 17. 


Employee Representation, 


consolidation of a foremen’s council, a 
works council and an office executives’ 
council. The detailed work of the asso- 
ciation is handled by various standing com- 
mittees. Each of these is described in this 
article. By William H. Kushnick. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, July, 
1930. p. 58:3. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


High Wages—Low Costs 


The installation of a group bonus in cer- 
tain departments of a paper-box plant of 
medium size increased output per machine 
hour 38 per cent; at the same time the in- 
dividual employee earned 22 per cent more 
than he did under the preceding individual 
bonus plan. The installation of the group 
bonus system is described in this article. 
By N. M. Perris. Factory and Industrial 
Management, July, 1930. p. 47:2. 


Shattuck Co. Has New Stock 
Purchase Plan 

A new employees’ stock purchase plan 
announced recently by the Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co. permits all employees who were 
connected with this company, or its sub- 
sidiaries, on January 1, 1930, to subscribe 
for a limited number of shares of stock at 
$35 per share. About 5,000 persons, it was 
said, will be eligible under this plan, which 
went into effect July 1. 

They include, in addition to the personnel 
of the Frank G. Shattuck Co., all em- 
ployees of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 


tion, Wallace & Co. and Kantico, Inc., con- 
cerns recently acquired by the Shattuck Co. 


Employees purchasing stock under this 
plan may pay for it at the rate of $1 a 
month which will be deducted from their 
salaries or wages. Interest at the rate of 
4 per cent a year, computed quarterly and 
compounded annually, will be allowed upon 
such monthly payments and paid to the 
purchaser in cash when the stock certifi- 
cates are delivered or upon prior termina- 
tion of the purchase agreement. 

Employees receiving under $3,000 a year 
are to be permitted to subscribe for a 
maximum of from two to eight shares, de- 
pending upon the size of their salaries. To 
those receiving salaries of $3,000 or over, 
shares will be allotted by the board of 
directors. Journal of Commerce, June 25, 
1930. 


Credit Rating 


This system of rating, used by Cheney 
Brothers, is adaptable to compensation 
based on day rate plus a bonus for the ac- 
complishment of a _ time-studied task. 
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Credits are based on service, attendance, 
quality, productivity, community status, 
versatility and cooperation. The credit 
rating extends for three months, so that 
an employee can adjust his rating and re- 
ceive an increase in pay four times each 
year. The credit rating record is referred 
to in every case of promotion, transfer, 
lay-off or discharge, employees not being 
solely dependent in these cases upon the 
unchecked opinion of the foreman. By 
Howell Cheney. N. J. C. B. Service Let- 
ter, June 15, 1930, p. 1:2. 


Norton Co. Remembers Employees Left 
Behind 

The Norton Company will reimburse 
employees of long service who will be 
dropped from its payrolls as a result of 
its plant’s removal from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. to Niagara Falls, Ont. Each em- 
ployee of three years service will receive 
$100, those of five to ten years, $150, with 
$15 additional for each year of service, 
and a pension to all of more than 20 years 
service. About 37 per cent will receive 
dismissal disbursements. Steel, July 3, 
1930. p. 29. 


Suggestion Schemes 
The suggestion scheme of Mavor and 
Coulson, Limited, has been in existence 
since 1917. Special prizes, in addition to 
ordinary payments, are given twice a year 
to the suggestor in each department who 


earns the highest amount for his sugges- 
tions. Every three months a special prize 
is given for the best suggestion received 
during the quarterly period. All sugges- 
tions are reviewed twice a year. 

Cadburys, of Bournville, have had a 
suggestion scheme since the beginning of 
the century. They lay great stress on 
privacy as the factor making for success. 
Awards are distributed twice annually at 
social gatherings. Invitations to the “Sug- 
gestion Party” are greatly prized. An 
immediate award of 2s. 6d. is made in all 
cases of acceptance and the balance, :f 
any, paid over at the next prize distribu- 
tion after the value is assessed. IJndus- 
trial Welfare and Personnel Management, 
June, 1930, p. 210:2. 


An Unemployment Fund 


Experience of one company which estab- 
lished an unemployment fund in 1916, when 
$20,000 was set aside for this purpose. 
Successive additions of $35,000 in 1917 and 
1918 and of $50,000 in 1919 brought the 
fund to $148,000. A table shows accumu- 
lated interest and compensation paid out 
by years since 1920. The fund is steadily 
diminishing and it has been found neces- 
sary to revise the schedule of benefits. At- 
tention was drawn to the fact that the 
fund was intended to relieve distress rather 
than guarantee full wages to everyone. 
N. I. C. B. Service Letter, June 15, 1930, 
p. 3. 


Shop Methods: JIndusirial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Machine Tool Replacement 

A permanent committee was appointed in 
each department of a Westinghouse plant 
to determine when machine tools should be 
replaced. Members of the committee were 
the supervisor of demonstrators who is 
familiar with latest developments in tools, 
tool supervisor, time study supervisor and 
the foreman. Cost analysis men, plant lay- 


out men, manufacturing engineers, super- 
intendents are consulted. The first annual 
survey included all machines in use ten 
years or more, individual reports being 
made to show kind of machine, class of 
work, date of purchase, original cost, annual 
repair expense and probable economies of a 
new machine. Records are analyzed and a 
five-year replacement schedule is made and 
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revised annually. First survey disclosed 
114 superfluous machines, cases of faulty 
maintenance, and continued profitable oper- 
ation of 30-year old equipment. By J. R. 
Weaver, American Machinist, June 26, 
1930, p. 1013 :3. 


Recent Developments in Materials Han- 
dling at the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s Merchandise Buildings 
at Kearney, N. J. 

A description is given of the Western 
Electric Company’s merchandise buildings 
at Kearny, N. J., their purpose, and the 
methods used in material handling in these 
buildings. A thorough study was made of 
the purpose of these buildings, the type of 
the material to be handled, and the possible 
future changes that might be made in the 
amount of work to be done and the di- 
mension of units handled. Then the ware- 
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house activities were laid out, and a build- 
ing was designed to enclose them. Ap- 
proaching the problem in this manner pro- 
vided unusual design opportunities not gen- 
erally met, as in most cases equipment has 
to be fitted into an existing building. By 
C. K. Pevear. Transactions of the A. S. 
M. E., May-August, 1930, p. 33:11. 


Operation Analysis with the Motion 
Picture Camera 

For certain manual operations, where 
there are complex elements of motion fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession, the 
motion picture camera used in conjunction 
with the Gilbreth clock, can be of invalu- 
able service. The method of taking the 
motion picture for operation analysis in the 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. plant is here described. 
By M. A. Dittmar. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, July, 1930. p. 56:2. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Marketing Problems in the Aviation 
Industry 


The aircraft industry has shown that 
optimism with reference to its future 
which tends to characterize the early stages 
of development of products of unquestioned 


technical excellence. .This optimism, ap- 
parently unavoidable and often justified by 
subsequent events, customarily results, as 
in the present case, in a lack of attention 
to marketing problems. It is necessary to 
realize, however, that technical excellence 
does not in itself assure the sale of a 
product. Moreover, the success of the 
steamboat, the railroad, and the automobile 
does not guarantee a similar success to the 
airplane. In short, it is essential that the 
industry recognize the advantages and dis- 
advantages of its product from a market 
point of view and mold its sales and ad- 
vertising plans accordingly. This course of 
action calls for thorough investigation and 
diagnosis. By Charles I. Gragg. Harvard 
Business Review, July, 1930, p. 490:11. 


Research: An Essential Employee of 
Scientific Marketing 


Market study is an absolutely necessary 
phase of scientific administration. Market 
research is doing for marketing what pro- 
duction research has done for production. 


In addition to a knowledge of one’s mar- 
kets there must be a recording of knowl- 
edge—written reports of all that may be 
perceived and learned. Reports must be 
analyzed to discover facts of significance, 
and these must be translated into policies 
and action. 

Scientific marketing and budgetary con- 
trol are inseparably interlocked. Budgetary 
control implies the determination, in ad- 
vance, of the proportions of the various 
sales and advertising efforts which shall 
be used in individual markets. 

Scientific marketing requires both defi- 
nition and advocacy before it can and will 
become general national practice. One con- 
sequence of its under-employment in Eng- 
and to-day is that industry suffers on both 
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its productive and distributive sides; the 
prosperity of many individual enterprises is 
diminished and often menaced. John C. 
Kirkwood. I. S.M. A., June, 1930, p. 11:10. 


Can Design Piracy Be Eliminated? 

A Massachusetts textile manufacturer 
was returning recently in a gloomy mood 
from New York where he had gone in an- 
ticipation of orders for fabrics submitted 
a few weeks before. The order had not 
been placed with him. The potential buyer 
had farmed out the original samples, pitted 
one piratical mill against another until one 
manufacturer copied the design with 
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cheaper materials and got the order. This 
incident is indicative of not unusual con- 
ditions in the industry. In order to afford 
some protection to manufacturers, the Silk 
Association of America, in 1928, founded 
its Design Registration Bureau with the 
object of providing a general clearing house 
for silk, cotton and rayon designs. In the 
course of a year, 8,000 to 10,000 silk de- 
signs come into being. Only a few become 
popular, and these do not remain in for 
long. It is therefore necessary to register 
the design speedily. Fashion waits for no 
man. The Hunter Counselor, August, 
1930, p. 4:3. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Why I Keep a Personal Record of 
Each Account 


A list of customers with locations, men 
to be contacted, and so on, is taken for 
granted, as a man cannot operate efficiently 
without such a list. But beyond this pri- 
mary record there are a number of facts, 
dates, quantities, and future references 
which have a direct bearing on the amount 
of sales shown at the end of the year. The 
author keeps a record book in which not 
only the sales are entered as they are made 
but the approximate date on which a repeat 
order could reasonably be expected. Entries 
are made each night at home. By E. W. 
Hapeman. Mill Supplies, July, 1930, p. 
26 :2. 


Breaking the Business Jam 


As everyone knows, we are passing 
through a major business depression. Due 
to the policy of hand-to-mouth buying 
which has been so much in force during 
the past decade, its effects are doubtless not 
so bad as in 1921, for instance. The jam 
takes the form of a vicious circle, as 
always. Theoretically, we can break this 
circle in these five ways: 1. By a whole- 
sale raising of wages to stimulate purchas- 
ing power. 2. By maintaining wages, re- 
ducing hours, and employing the same num- 


ber of workers. 3. By spending heavily 
for extensions and improvements, thus 
stimulating purchasing power. 4. By build- 
ing up inventories in the expectation of 
heavy future sales. 5. By reducing retail 
prices. Major operations all. Merely to 
list them is enough to set the average 
business man’s knees trembling. Operation 
number five stands out as the most prac- 
ticable means at the present time for mak- 
ing any dent in the circle. The consumer 
will buy comforts, even luxuries, if quality 
is maintained, and prices are substantially 
reduced. 

The author, as is well-known, is not 
exactly a champion of advertising, but now 
he sees an exceptional opportunity for an 
advertising campaign, taking the form, as 
it were, of a great nation-wide bargain sale 
announcement. Genuine bargains should 
be offered in foodstuffs, furniture, house 
construction, motor cars, as well as in the 
more usual lines. By Stuart Chase. Adver- 
tising & Selling, August 6, 1930, p. 17:3. 


Contests—Their Benefits, Types, and 
Organization 

A life insurance agency contest is used 

for the purpose of stimulating production 

for the benefit of everybody concerned. 

Types of contests are considered in rela- 

tion to time and duration, the point system, 
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individual contests, team contests and short 
contests. In organization of a contest the 
timeliness of the idea must be considered, 
rules, awards and prizes, publicity and per- 
sonal supervision. At the end of the con- 
test a special agency meeting should be 
called in order to present the prizes to 
the victors in a thoroughly organized, cere- 
monious and sincere manner. Each agent 
receiving an award should be complimented 
before the group. By Wade C. Bland. 
Managers’ Magazine, July-August, 1930, 
p. 11:5. 


Some Views on Association 
Advertising 
More money has been wasted by big 
business and by associations in general 
through ill-advised advertising than in any 
other way. Much of this waste grows out 


Salesmen: 


How Gilmer Trains Salesmen to Select 
Distributors 

The policy of making a careful selection 
of dealers for the distribution of products 
is preferred by many leading concerns to 
the theory of getting as many buyers on 
the books as possible, regardless of their 
desirability. Many firms have found this 
subject of sufficient importance to warrant 
special efforts to train salesmen in how to 
select the best buyers in their territories. 
The plan followed by L. H. Gilmer Com- 
pany, automobile fan belt manufacturers, 
is outlined. Dartnell Sales Data, August 
16, 1930. 4 pages. 


“Teamwork” is Always Behind Every 
Sale that is Accomplished 

An executive of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company was explaining to 
a group of business men a new process 
which promised a saving of millions of 
dollars in the laying of trans-Atlantic 
cables. “Who invented it?” someone asked. 

“Sixty-seven men in our Research De- 
partment,” was the rather surprising an- 
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of misunderstanding of the fundamental 
plan by members. Often, they do not 
understand that association advertising is 
usually a “long haul.”. They look for 
substantial results too early. Well-planned 
campaigns are sometimes abandoned as 
failures at the moment when they were 
reaching a stage where successful results 
would be practically certain. Early returns 
are not a gauge of subsequent returns in 
the case of any advertising campaign, 
whether conducted by an association or by 
a private individual concern. 

Association effort stabilizes the trade 
promotion within an industry. A concern 
will keep up its contributions to an asso- 
ciation program at times when it may re- 
duce its own individual advertising effort. 
By C. L. Patterson. Better Enameling, 
July, 1930, p. 7:5. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


swer. Then the executive went on to say 
that the day of the one-man invention 
has practically passed. So complex has 
modern business become; so dependent is 
one group upon the specialized intelligence 
of another, that an organization, in this 
modern day functions much after the fash- 
ion of a football team. Occasional star 
plays are made, to be sure, but they can 
produce results only with the aid of able 
team-mates. 

The Sales Department is no exception. 
The salesman who frankly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to every other branch of 
the business, and gives each his whole- 
hearted co-operation, becomes a bigger 
man, a more valuable worker, than he 
could ever hope to be by trying to play 
every position on the team. Industrial 
Sales Topics, July, 1930. 


A Training Course for Direct Selling 
The men who do the interviewing of 
prospective salesmen in the Scott & Fetzer 
Company (suction cleaners) are first given 
a two-day course in how men should be 
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interviewed. A prospective salesman is 
first asked point-blank “Are you sufficiently 
interested in making a success of yourself 
to devote four full days to intensive train- 
ing?” If his answer in negative it is felt 
that he is not good material upon which to 
work. If, on the other hand, he is willing 
to put forth that much effort without any 
cash return, then he is asked to return at 
a later hour for a physical demonstration 


Retailing 


Cash and Carry 


A readable survey of our five billion dol- 
lar chain store industry, including a brief 
history of the early chains and their more 
recent effect upon the manufacturer, in- 
dependent and consumer. By Samuel 
Crowther. World’s Work, July, 1930, p. 
42:5. 


Prices in Chain and Independent 
’ Grocery Stores in Durham, 
North Carolina 

Progressive independent grocers can com- 
pete and are competing with the chains in 
Durham. Many consumers will continue 
to demand the additional services which the 
independents render. Some customers can- 
not afford to pay cash, while others wish 
to telephone their orders and have the mer- 
chandise delivered. It is questionable 
whether one can justify the effort and 
money now being spent in this State in 
denouncing chain stores. Such practices 
in the long run are bound to react against 
the independents. Organizations of inde- 
pendent merchants could profitably em- 
phasize methods of improving retailing and 
group buying and educate retailer members 
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of the company’s product. Of those who 
attend the demonstration from 30 to 
per cent sign applications for employment. 
The work of the classroom is followed 
with careful field supervision. The net re- 
sult of this training plan has been a mate- 
rial increase in the number of salesmen 
remaining with the organization a year or 
more. By Ralph H. Jones. Printers’ Ink, 
July 31, 1930, p. 125:2. 


in the most economical and efficient ways 
of conducting thir businesses; the outlook 
for the future of the “average” unit grocery 
store would at least then be more hopeful. 
By Malcolm D. Taylor. Harvard Business 
Review, July, 1930, p. 413 :12. 


Independent Merchants Give Chains 
Increasingly Hard Fight 

There is in evidence drastic revisions of 
buying and merchandising practices of 
chain systems. This is undoubtedly due 
to the resistance of independents which has 
been spurred on by the great expansion of 
chain systems into new fields. Individual 
initiative has been stimulated by an educa- 
tion in good merchandising, storekeeping, 
selling, carried on by trade associations 
and the active propaganda of independent 
manufacturers. Many chains are in despair 
over their personnel problems. Some de- 
partment store and other large chains suf- 
fer because executive brain capacity has 
not grown as rapidly as dollar volume 
grew under the money conditions prior to 
October, 1929. Thus today huge physical 
properties are without ample guarantees of 
efficient management. The Business Week, 
August 20, 1930, p. 8:1. 


Books Received 


Management. (Foreman’s Management 
Library. Vol. I) By the Staff of the 
National Foremen’s Institute. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 1929. 
140 pages. 


Handling Men. (Foreman’s Management 
Library. Vol. II) By the Staff of the 


National Foremen’s Institute. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 1929. 
Pages 147-265. 
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Man Problems. (Foreman’s Management 
Library. Vol. III) By the Staff of the 
National Foremen’s Institute. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chicago, 1929. 
Pages 273-394. 

Human Relations. (Foreman’s Manage- 
ment Library. Vol. IV) By the Staff of 
the National Foremen’s Institute. The 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 1929. Pages 403-520. 

Rate-Making for Common Carriers. By 
J. Haden Alldredge. The Harrison 
Company, Atlanta, 1929. 201i pages. 


| Survey of Books for Executives 


Robots or Men? 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1930. 
248 pages. 

This book is outstanding because it is 
so different from the many books that 
European visitors to America have writ- 
ten about this unusual country. ~ 

In order to get a picture of his message, 
it is really necessary to write a few words 
about the author. H. Dubreuil was born 
in Normandy. After his formal educa- 
tion was discontinued, he was apprenticed 
as a mechanic and in this connection 
rose through the ranks of the French 
labor unions to the position of secretary 
of the French Federation of Labor. 
Shortly after becoming secretary he wrote 
“La Republique Industrielle.” In this 
book he lamented the decline of the labor 
status in industry and for remedies re- 
jects such things as profit-sharing, co- 
operative production, the Taylor System 
and stands for the control of industry by 
autonomous groups of workers. A fa- 
miliarity with this book causes one to 
be more impressed with the statements 
made by the author in his later book 
regarding the content, spirit and effect of 
Taylorism. The author’s observations 
were made at first hand by working in 
various industries in the United States 


By H. Dubreuil. , 
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Commercial Structure of New England. 
By Edward F. Gerish. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1929. 323 
pages. 95c. 

Leadership Methods. (Conducting Fore- 
men’s Meetings. Vol. 1) By the Staff of 
the National Foremen’s Institute. The 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 1929. 158 pages. 

The Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory. By Henri Sée. Adelphi Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 154 pages. 
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for a period of over a year. He lived on 
the income from the jobs he held. This 
necessitated conforming his life to that 
of American workers having similar in- 
comes. 

The impression made on his mind by 
the characteristics of Americans in their 
work-a-day life is very refreshing as it 
enables us to see ourselves from a new 
angle. The American standard of home, 
furnishings and living compared to work- 
men in France doing similar work are 
shown to be quite amazing to him. A 
brief description of the American board- 
ing house, wherein he describes methods 
of living, presents not only a dissertation 
on the effects of scientific management 
on workers but brings in enough coloring 
so that one may read this book of 
business subjects and still not feel that 
one is spending time on business liter- 
ature. The rivalry for the best chance 
at the bathroom for shaving in the morn- 
ing, the resourcefulness required in get- 
ting a job, the democracy of factory 
life, the quick lunch and noon baseball 
and also American tobacco chewing are 
described in a style that reminds one of 
Ernest Dimnet or André Maurois. 

The author’s impressions of American 
management with particular reference to 
the scientific phases of it that relate to 
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production should be read by everyone 
interested in this work. He describes at 
length his line of reasoning as to why 
America has developed efficient systems 
of production. Clearing the forests by 
the backwoods pioneers, producing their 
own living commodities, developing the 
great industries in existence in this coun- 
try and the continuous struggle for more 
of the comforts and culture that their 
forefathers knew has developed in ‘most 
Americans the labor-saving habit. This 
is illustrated by lifetime examples such 
as observations of a factory worker mov- 
ing an article which weighed about 
twenty-five pounds, who instead of carry- 
ing it dragged it along the floor. There- 
fore, Americans are historically adaptable 


to labor-saving mechanisms of all types . 


and to this he attributes much of the 
progress of this movement in this country. 

Much space is given to Dr. Frederick 
Taylor. He quotes quite frequently from 
Copley’s work on Doctor Taylor, and in 
so doing, draws a quite vivid picture 
of the industrial conditions of the past 
and those in existence during the last 
twenty years. Ford, White Motor Com- 
pany, Dennison Manufacturing Company 
come in for their share of praise in their 
development of mechanized production 
and scientific management. 

Under the heading of mechanization he 
treats in an open-minded and vigorous 
manner, the question which suggests the 
title to the book. For example, he says 
that much of the repetitive work per- 
formed by workers on highly specialized 
operations enables many of these to do 
thinking of a type which would be im- 
possible if they were forced to pursue 
work that required much strength and 
continuous thought on what to do next. 
The following quotation is indicative: 

“Who could say that the physical ac- 
tivity of Spinoza, polishing his lenses, did 
not help him to pursue his profound and 
original speculations”? “The triumph of 
the human hand” in American mechan- 
ized production with the aid of appro- 
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priate tools and machines is a new in- 
terpretation of the effects of scientific 
management. This subject is handled 
quite ably and one almost gets the im- 
pression that he is reading the philosophy 
of a Henry L. Gantt, or some other pio- 
neer in the science of management. 

Mr. Dubreuil takes advantage of the 
opportunity to criticize the errors of in- 
terpretation and explanation made by 
other European writers attempting to 
write about this country and its industry. 
Piece work, wage systems, unemployment, 
particularly that of a technological nature, 
and safety and hygiene, also receive their 
share of praise and support. An entire 
chapter is devoted to an explanation of 
the so-called “B & O Plan of Union 
Management Cooperation.” He calls this 
“An historical experiment” and proceeds 
to show the extent of this experiment and 
its benefit. 

The last two chapters of the book re- 
lating to the possible intellectual future 
of American workers, and also his final 
impressions, do not have the literary 
color exhibited in the earlier sections of 
the book, but contain much material for 
us to reflect upon. It is an opportunity 
for anyone to be able to read this un- 
usual book. He brings us a self-taught 
culture with his practical training as a 
machinist. The picture of this man is an 
ideal for American labor, wherein the 
success of the efficient American will 
consist of becoming something besides an 
efficient machine tender. 

E. E. BrinKMAN, 
Industrial Engineer, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


How to Write. By John Mantle Clapp 
and Homer Heath Nugent. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1930. 555 pages. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Nugent is a college professor of 
English; Mr. Clapp used to be one, but 
they have contrived to produce a book on 
composition without limiting their view- 
point to the requirements of English I-a. 
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“How to Write” is indeed adapted to the 
needs of the under-graduate, but obviously 
it is written rather for the adult; and 
among adults it is intended less for the 
professional writer, or the aspirant to pro- 
fessionalism, than for the man or woman 
to whom writing is an avocation, a hobby, 
or an occasional task to be undertaken in 
the midst of more absorbing duties. The 
needs of this type of reader, ranging all the 
way from the writing of a note for the 
milkman to the composition of a villanelle, 
are those which the authors have kept 
foremost in their minds. 

In the pages of this book writing be- 
comes not a mysteriously acquired gift of a 
few privileged individuals but a useful tool 
which everyone needs to use in getting his 
daily work done. In conformity with this 
conception, the authors begin with the most 
elementary forms of composition, those 
random notes and memoranda which every- 
one has to make for himself. From this 
lowly beginning the reader is taken 
through the entire range of personal letter 
writing, business and professional corres- 
pondence, reports and instructions, formal 
papers and articles, and, finally, creative 
composition in both prose and verse. Many 
chapters are devoted specifically to the 
needs of the business man. 

A characteristic difference between this 
book and most treatises on the art of writ- 
ing is that it finds its foundations in psy- 
chology rather than in grammar and rhe- 
toric. The authors evidently believe that 
the first step in writing is to have some- 
thing to say and to know why you want 
to say it. At the very outset therefore they 
emphasize the importance of clear thinking 
and the need of taking a mental inventory 
as an essential preliminary to any form of 
composition. This emphasis upon psycho- 
logical aspects is continued throughout the 
book. At every stage of their instructions 
the authors keep prominently before the 
reader reactions of written words upon 
those to whom they are addressed. 

Much of the book is severely practical, 
sometimes dealing even with such common- 
places as typewriter ribbons and galley 


proofs. In the section entitled “Writing 
for Fun”, however, the authors devote sev- 
eral sparkling chapters to self-expression 
through creative literature. “The inward 
pressure to write,” they say, “comes from 
the play instinct. Some people draw pencil 
sketches, or paint; some take photographs; 
some hook rugs; some make bits of furni- 
ture; some lay out gardens; some whittle 
sticks; some write. All of them have this 
in common; their fun lies in discovering 
a pattern and working it out in a medium, 
whether it be pencil, paint, camera, cloth, 
wood, soil, blocks—or words. In doing so 
they are meeting an inward desire for ex- 
pressing themselves. That desire is the 
creative impulse. * * * 

“When the impulse comes, follow it 
wherever it leads you, with seriousness and 
zest. If you are a salesman and have an 
impulse to set down your views on theology, 
do so; whether or not you are familiar with 
the technique of theological controversy 
need not bother you. (This reviewer con- 
fesses to a suspicion that somewhat too 
many salesmen lately have been doing just 
that thing.) If you are a biologist and 
have the hunch for creating a fairy tale, 
by all means start it at once. * * * 

“What if, after you have followed a 
particular hunch for a while, you yourself 
lose interest in it? Shall you drop it? By 
all means. Not every stick proves inter- 
esting to whittle. It is by countless experi- 
ments that we discover what we really 
want to do. Drop your piece of creative 
writing as soon as the zest for it flags. 
Merely drop it however; do not throw 
it away. Interest in creative writing has 
a way of fading and reviving. * * * 

“Tt is wise, therefore, never to force your 
thought. This is the first and great com- 
mandment, for just as with writing to 
communicate you have found that success 
depends upon sincerity, so with this creative 
writing. Don’t let yourself be tempted to 
fake. Here, as just indicated, lies a source 
of failure in such writing, on the part of 
amateurs and professionals alike. In the 
course of composing, the vision fades, and 
you are tempted to recover it by the main 
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strength and awkwardness of your conscious 
analytic reasoning power, just as after an 
interesting dream we are tempted to try to 
go on with the dream. But the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ story of Aladdin and his window, 
the window that the artificers of the caliph 
labored in vain to make equal to those the 
genie had created, tells the sobering truth 
about such efforts to force creation. If 
you lose interest in a bit of creative writ- 
ing, all you can do is to wait until that 
interest revives. If it does not, there is 
little you can do about it.” 

The book is enlivened by numerous ex- 
amples culled from literature, from the 
records of business corporations, and from 
personal correspondence and accounts. The 
workmanship of the authors themselves ex- 
cellently exemplifies the sound principles of 
composition which the book is intended to 
teach. 

Epwarp S. Cownprick. 


Sales Quotas. By Percival White. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1929. 
254 pages. 

Certainly there is great need for a 
treatise to serve as a guide in the scientific 
setting of quotas for companies as a whole, 
for territories in which a company’s pro- 
ducts are sold and for the individual sales- 
man. Every marketing executive recog- 
nizes the value of market analysis and a 
scientifically determined sales quota. How 
to accomplish this with fair accuracy and 
at the same time without running into an 
expenditure unjustified by the results in 
gathering original data, and analyzing and 
interpreting available statistics has been 
the question in their minds. One approach- 
es this book with the hope that here is 
the definite “How.” The author starts 
off with insistence on accuracy and defin- 
iteness, but soon admits that these are 
ideals in most cases impossible of attain- 
ment. No attempt is made to balance 
against the results obtained the cost of 
setting up and operating the quota system. 

Undoubtedly this book contains much 
valuable material but it suffers somewhat 
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from repetition, lack of organization, ob- 
scure writing and some apparent contra- 
dictions. It is not, for the most part, easy 
reading. Space does not permit discussing 
many statements with which we should 
be inclined to take issue. And just as 
one feels that at last he is about to get 
the answer to “How?” on a problem which 
has long troubled him, the author slips 
off into generalities. Unless one digs deep 
and makes a careful selection of the ideas 
which apply to his particular problem, he 
is likely to arise with a confusion of ideas 
and a sense that quota setting is an in- 
volved and expensive process likely to con- 
stitute a mere guess after all. 

However, possibly all of these things 
are inherent in the subject and one should 
not quarrel too much with an attempt to 
treat it comprehensively. 


The early chapters on the Kinds of 
Quotas and Their Uses and the Theory 
of Quota Setting reflect this confusion. 
The chapters on Statistical Method and 
Forecasting and Territorial Marketing 
Analysis present a mass of unorganized 
information and suggestion. The chapter 
on Types of Marketing Indices, on the 
other hand, is well worthwhile. The one 
which follows on Combining and Weigh- 
ing Indices makes one wonder if all that 
machinery is necessary and whether the 
result obtained would ever justify the 
time and money expended. The chapters 
on Product and Company Analysis and 
Sales Analysis contain much that is of 
value; those on Dividing the Sales Quota 
and Incentives are suggestive. 


Two points made continually throughout 
the book are important. One is that the 
quota finally handed to the individual sales- 
man should not be merely statistical, but 
should be fitted to the salesman’s individual 
ability. It is to be regretted that illustra- 
tions of just how this has been done in 
individual cases are lacking. The other 
is that the entire quota system be “sold” 
to the sales organization. Many able sales- 
managers will quarrel with the first of 
these. The reviewer believes, however, 
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that recognition of the human factor is 
to be welcomed. 

The two examples of actual quota set- 
ting given at the close of the book are not 
convincing illustrations either as to the 
methods used or the accuracy of the results 
obtained. For example, to endeavor to 
determine the potential market for oil 
stoves over the entire United States by 
applying figures and percentages based on 
a rather cursory study of the state of 
Iowa would not seem to be either scientific 
or accurate. 

On the whole, however, I should say 
that the book has a place in the sales 
executive’s library. He will be reminded 
of sources of data and statistics which can 
be of use to him, and possibly learn of 
some which he was not aware existed. He 
will also get the comforting assurance that 
data, glibly referred to by others, which 
would be extremely valuable to him—per 
capita consumption by sections, the total 
volume of business and volume done by 
various competitors in different territories, 
for example—have eluded him, not because 
he lacked the ability to find them, but 
because they do not exist. 

The greatest value will come to him 
from stimulation of his constructive think- 
ing and the selection, from the mass of 
material presented, of a few simple in- 
dices which may enable him more accu- 
rately to gauge his potential market, both 
nationally and territorially. R. J.C. 


An Audit of America. By Edward Eyre 


Hunt. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1930. 203 pages. $2.00. 
The data presented last year in “Recent 
Economic Changes in the United States,” 
the outgrowth of a national survey of eco- 
nomic developments in the country since 
the war, are summarized in this book by 
the editor of the report and Secretary of 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on 
unemployment, who made the appraisal. 
This comparatively brief resumé con- 
tains none of the tabulated material which 
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marked the almost encyclopaedic nature 
of the previous two-volume report. It is 
simply a summary and interpretation of 
the changes which have taken place in 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
marketing, labor, management, agriculture 
and finance as presented in detail in “Re- 
cent Economic Changes.” The Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes has contrib- 
uted the conclusion that to meet these de- 
velopments we must acquire a technique 
of balance: “The outstanding fact which 
is illuminated by the survey is that we can- 
not maintain our economic advantage or 
hope fully to realize on our economic 
future, unless we consciously accept the 
principle of equilibrium and apply it skill- 
fully in every economic relation.” 


The Sales Expansion Question Book. 
By Ray Giles. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1930. 161 pages. $3.00. 
This practical reference book for execu- 

tives interested in marketing contains 695 

questions and nothing more. 

It is a set of questions which any market- 
ing executive might ask himself about his 
own marketing program and as such should 
be an extremely valuable document. 

Each page contains questions which 
every marketing executive can afford to 
ask himself at least once a year. 

W. J. Donato 

Industrial Accounting. By Thomas 
Henry Sanders. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1929. 371 pages. 

A careful study of this volume will reveal 
the fact that it is not “just another book 
on accounting.” While evidently written 
as a classroom text, it contains much ma- 
terial that will make a valuable addition to 
the data available to the working account- 
ant. Indeed the treasurer himself may 
profitably use a copy when occasion may re- 
quire it. 

Authors of books on accounting are 
usually long on theory with little concep- 
tion of just how the theoretical applica- 
tions may work out in an industry or office 
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entirely different from the few with which 
the author is familiar. Not so Dr. Sanders. 

The economics of costs and accounting is 
a subject that has not been given the at- 
tention by authors its inherent importance 
deserves. Dr. Sanders has touched on it 
but has not carried his thought far enough. 

Nevertheless, those who buy and peruse 
this volume carefully and thoughtfully will 
gain much in the understanding of a most 
difficult subject. 

D. F. HEeastey, Auditor, 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Salvaging Old Age. By Lillien J. Mar- 
tin and Clare de Gruchy, Macmillan, 
New York, 1930. 173 pages. $2.00. 


A readable treatment of the manifesta- 
tions and characteristics of old age, and 
what may be done about them, socially and 
industrially. “The most economical method 
of insuring the old worker a job is to re- 
habilitate him before he attempts to ac- 
quire one.” A good deal of this may be 
done psychologically. Many characteris- 
tics usually attributed to the aged may be 
found at varying periods of life. It there- 
fore becomes apparent that the young may 
be so trained as to make salvaging the 
future old unnecessary. The conclusion 
drawn from actual experience in rehabili- 
tating the old is that when they have been 
restored as outlined in this book, they will 
have a real contribution to make to so- 
ciety that can be furnished by none but 
themselves. They will improve and supple- 
ment the work of the younger generation 
in various and important ways. 


The Modern Hardware Store. Edited 
by Carl W. Dipman. Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1929. 401 
pages. 

The trend in arrangement and display in 
the better sorts of hardware stores is de- 
scribed in this book, which is profusely 
illustrated with accessories and complete 
window trims. Ingenious and effective mer- 
chandising methods are described, and 
there is a chapter on store lighting. 
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Industrial and Commercial Ohio. Vol. 
II. By Spurgeon Bell and Ralph J. 
Watkins. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and 
Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 1928. p. 450 to 884. 
This book includes such chapters as: 

Total manufactures in Ohio; The Manu- 

facture of Chemicals and Allied Products; 

The Manufacture of Food and Kindred 

Products; The Iron and Steel Industry 

(not including machinery); The Manu- 

facture of Leather and Its Products; The 

Manufacture of Lumber and Its Products; 

The Manufacture of Machinery (not in- 

cluding vehicles); The Manufacture of 

Metals and Metal Products (other than 

iron and steel); The Paper and Printing 

Industry; The Manufacture of Rubber 

Products; The Manufacture of Stone, 

Clay, and Glass Products; Textiles; The 

Manufacture of Tobacco; The Manufac- 

ture of Vehicles; Miscellaneous Manu- 

factures; The Nature of Employment 

Fluctuations in Ohio, 1914-1927; Shifts in 

Employment in Ohio. 


Prosperity: Fact or Myth. By Stuart 
Chase. Charles Boni, New York, 
1929. 188 pages. 


Although written before the stock mar- 
ket toboggan and the ensuing threat of 
anemia to the prevailing prosperity, Mr. 
Chase’s book “Prosperity, Fact or Myth,” 
is still remarkably timely. Its contents can 
be drawn on by both sides in the con- 
troversy as to whether the present busi- 
ness depression is genuine and statistical, 
or mostly psychological, for the author 
proves that prosperity is and it isn’t. The 
book begins with four definitions of “pros- 
perity’—two of which can doubtlessly be 
proved for the U. S.; but the third is 
doubtful; of the fourth, only slight traces 
can be found. It ends with a list of twelve 
groups or sections in the country who can- 
not possibly be called prosperous but there 
follow immediately eleven points which 
certainly indicate a large measure of pros- 
perity, such as a 20 per cent increase in 
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national income per capita in six years, 
a per capita increase in savings and insur- 
ance, a rising wage scale against a sta- 
tionary price level. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chase offers a theory 
on which business opinion will be sharply 
divided. He claims that what prosperity 
we have is due to the increasing skill and 
science of management, which, if it were 
free-handed could do wonders. But this 
can only be accomplished through a 
“national system of supermanagement 
whereby production might be articulated 
to consumptive needs, and the fabulous 
wastes of excess plants, excess machines, 
excess overhead costs, uneconomically lo- 
cated industries, cross hauling, jam, tangle 
and bottlenecks, brought under rational 
control. That such supermanagement is 
not beyond human capacity to operate, the 
experiences of the Supreme Economic 
Council during the War, and of the Rus- 
sian Gosplan today, amply demonstrate.” 

Finally, the book is much better reading 
than its subject, or its frequent pages of 
statistics would imply. It is really rather 
entertaining. 

Fiorence A. Grant, Librarian, 
Standard Brands Incorporated. 


The Art of Business Thinking. By H. 


G. Schnackel. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1930. 160 pages. 
$2.50. 

Examining our mental activities from 
the business man’s viewpoint, Mr. 
Schnackel analyses the various mental 
processes which are involved in atten- 
tion, imagination, memory, habit and 
reasoning. As each step in the thought 
process is described the possible weak 
spots are uncovered and methods for im- 
provement are indicated. The executive is 
given special consideration in a section 
devoted to the mental qualifications and 
attitudes which higher positions require. 
At the end there is a brief illustrated phy- 
siology of the nervous system which de- 
scribes the different sense organs and the 
correlation of their activities in the brain. 
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Retail Trade Mortality in Buffalo, 1918- 
28. By Edmund D. McGarry. Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Bureau of Business 
and Social Research, 1929. 67 pages. 
$1.25. 

Some rather interesting and unexpected 
statistics are presented in this study in 
which Professor McGarry analyzes the 
records of four leading trades in the city 
of Buffalo between 1918 and 1928. The in- 
dependent retail grocery, drug, hardware 
and shoe stores are surveyed and their 
figures summarized and compared. Several 
tables and charts complement the text. 


The People vs. Wall Street. A Mock 
Trial. By William Floyd. Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1930. 272 pages. 
$2.50. 

In the vein of Socratic irony and the 
ancient Greek satire is presented this ti- 
rade on Big Business. Colorful and hum- 
orous, it portrays a mock trial—to deter- 
mine the sanity of Wall Street. It is 
unique in style and sometimes startling in 
effect. Such damaging admissions are 
drawn from the witnesses for the defense 
as that those who control Big Business 
are entirely ignorant of it; and self-service 
is the meaning of the service slogan today. 
Strange to say, these are not based upon 
the affirmations of conscientious objectors 
but on the statements of such well-known 
personages as Owen D. Young, Henry 
Ford, Charles M. Schwab and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

C. M. R. 


Aviation—Its Commercial and Fin- 
ancial Aspects. By Richard Rea Ben- 
nett. Ronald Press, New York, 1929, 
127 pages. $3.00. 

In the preface, the author states that 
the purpose of the book “is to outline 
and explain the financial and commercial 
problems of aviation which daily con- 
front the layman, the banker, the in- 
vestor, the economist, the educator, the 
lawyer, the engineer, the scientist, the 


college student, the business, advertising 
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and insurance man, and the transportation 
and public engineer.” The audience thus 
addressed will find in this book a resumé 
of the development of any industry which 
gives promise of notable expansion dur- 
ing the next few years. Mr. Bennett, 
who is a newspaper editor, has presented 
a very readable book. In the preparation 
of the data he gives acknowledgment to 
financial interests, government agencies, 
air transport lines, airport officials, aero- 
plane and motor manufacturers, flying 
schools and others. These sources of 
data indicate the scope of the treatment 
of the subject. Of particular interest to 
the average person are the chapters on 
the safety and dependability of aviation 
and the possibilities of the industry as 
an investment. 
H. V. Beacu, Treasurer, 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company. 





Management Control Through Busi- 
ness Forms. By Ladson Butler and 
O. R. Johnson. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1930. 213 pages. $3.00. 

The title of this book “Management 
Control Through Business Forms” is a 
little bit too broad, in fact, almost am- 
biguous for the reason that management 
only utilizes forms as an aid to control. 
Forms are the means to an end rather 
than the end itself . 

The publication of this book is merely 
a reproduction of a series of reports which 
were prepared about two years ago by 
the Business Training Institute for the 
very progressive Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany and were distributed by this com- 
pany to all business executives through- 
out the entire country free of charge. 


The general purpose of the book is to 
present in logical manner, steps that may 
be taken to properly organize the execu- 
tive’s time with the object. of eliminating 
misdirected and wasted effort. This is 
accomplished in a very able manner. The 
outstanding point to be gained is the fact 
that. well designed forms to be used for 


inter-departmental correspondence between 
officials, branches and subsidiaries of 
corporations will have a tendency to elim- 
inate personalities in correspondence 
which, in a good many corporations, 
create dissension and friction. The im- 
personal nature of a specific form on a 
particular function or activity accomplish- 
es considerably better results than a long 
drawn out letter of a department head or 
official. 

There are eight chapters in the book 
and many illustrations of forms which are 
interesting and useful, particularly the one 
on page 122 which is a typical example of 
a salesman’s daily report. In these days 
when most organizations are making a 
constant drive to lower distribution costs, 
it is vitally necessary to accumulate sta- 
tistics on the number of calls the sales- 
man makes on customers and prospects in 
order to assist the management in con- 
centrating on profitable territories and 
customers. 

The chapter on budgets is rather general 
in nature but if it should in any way im- 
press some of those executives who are 
still skeptical of budgeting, and forecast- 
ing, it will have served its purpose. 

To summarize what the book accomp- 
lishes as. its major objectives: 

1. A description of how forms may be 
utilized to organize the executive’s time. 

2. Definite suggestions for organizing 
procedures and preparing office manuals 
which are imperative to good internal 
management. 

3. The main impression to be gained is 
that in well-designed forms, personalities 
are eliminated in corporate matters which 
facilitates the exchange of instructions and 
suggestions between departments and offi- 
cials. ; 

4 The executive, department head or 
office manager has available a book which 
will prove of assistance in revising plans 
for organizing, delegating and coordinat- 
ing responsibilities. 

H. G. McLean, Comptroller, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
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